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THIRTEEN 



DRAMATIS PERSONJH 

Mr. Percy IIartop. | Mrs. Percy Hartop. 

G ARREi T, a maid. 

Scene : One eiid of Mrs. Hartop* s bedroom. 
Time : 7.30 p.m. 



THIRTEEN 

Curtain rises on Mrs. Habtop and Garrett. 
Mrs. Hartop stands before the d/ressing-tahle, 
hurriedly finishing her toilette^ the maid assisting, 

Mrs. Hartop. 

[Powdering her face a7id handing puff to Maid,] 
Here, Garrett,- not too much. [Maid powders her 
back. She snatches up the hand-glass to inspect her 
back.'] That's right. YouVe put the silver looking- 
glass in the study ? 

Maid. 

[Pinning at her back,] Yes, 'm. 

Mrs. Hartop. 
And the pins and things ? 

Maid. 
Yes, 'm, it's all there, and looks nice. 

Mrs. Hartop. 

[Putting on herjeweUery and dabbing at her hair at 
intervals,] Then weVe seen to everything, I think. 
[Eeflectively.] Flowers — minus — placing — hair pins 
— yes. What's time now, Garrett ? 
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Maid. l^S^''"^^/ 
[At the clock.] Just past the 'arf-hour, \m, 

Mbs. Haktop. '-^r/'f^^ 

Past half -past seyen? [To audience,] P©rcy% 
going to be late, of course. It just required that to 
complete my day. [To Maid.] You're sure Mr. 
Hartop has'nt come in yet ? 

Maid. 

He/jad'nt when I asked Mary just now, ^ But 
I can go and see 

Mrs. Haetop. 

No— don't go. This is the wrong fan. The one 
Mr^sHartw^ gave ^^me to-day. {; To audict i m .] Yes, 
Pegpy going to be late. The last straw ! Every- 
one will be coming in about ten minutes and I shall 
have the joy ofo:ecei^ing them by myself. [Imitating 
herself,] ■ Poor ircrcy has been detained in the City. 
He'll be down in a moment. [Peculiar knock at the 
door,] There he is ! Come in. [Enter Hartop.] 
And thank heaven ! 

Hartop. 
[Depressed and tired,] Certainly, But what for ? 

Mrs. Hartop. 
You may well ask what for. If you knew what a 
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day I've had ! And I thought you were ^oing to be 
late, to crown all. 

Hartop. 

All what ? What's been up ? 

Mrs. Hartop. 

Everything. I'll tell you all about it while you 
dress. [To Maid.] Here. Shoes, Garrett. And 
then I think that's all. [Maid changes her slippers 
far satin shoes ^ which are pulled on with great effort J\ 
[To Hartop.] Oh, it's been too awful ! I'm worn out. 
[To Maid.] Go and see if they've lit the drawing- 
room candles, Garrett. [Exit Maid. To Hartop.] 
But dress, good heavens ! Are you going to stand 
there and look at me ? Look at the time rather. 

Hartop. 

[Looking leisurely at his watchJj Plenty of time, 
my dear child, to dress twice over. 

Mrs. Hartop. 

Well, do be quick, and leave the door open, sp that 
I can speak to you. 

Hartop. 

All right. And here you are. [Hands her rosea 
done up in paper,] You did say white roses ? 

Mrs. Hartop. 
Oh, thanks, dear. That's sweet of you. [Exit 
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Hartop into dressing-room. She calls through open 
door,"] lYou shall have one of them for a button- 
holer? Only do hurry — there^s an angel. I did so 
hope you*d be bcwjk early to-night* Just to-night. 

Hartop. 

[From the dressing-room,] Sorry, my dear, but the 
.^Ka&r Market has a way of taking little or no 
account of the anniversaries of one's wedding-day. 

Mrs. Hartop. 

If you knew what ghastly anxiety IVe been in ! 
Never, no, never as long as I live, do I give another 
dinner for fourteen people. Anniversary or no 
anniversary. It's too risky. It's impossible ! 

Hartop. 
Quite so. May I know what's up ! 

Mrs. Hartop. 

It's all right now, thanks to my indomitable > 
energy ; but at one time I really thought — just 
imagine. ThatQoop Jane Kenshaw wires me at 
twelve o clock this morning that she has got^ 
influenza and can't come. 

Hartop. 

[At dressing -room door, dressing.] Fool to have 
influenza, or not to comQ, or to wire, or what ? 
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Mrs. Hartop. 

Don^t be irritating, Percy, To have influenza just 
to-day, of course. Don't you see that that made us 
thirteen ? [He whistles and disappem's,] Well, I 
immediately wired to May Walker. She couldn't. 
I wired to Polly Sands. She couldn't. I sent 
across to Lewis, giving up the sex question all 
together. He couldn't. It was four o'clock by this 
time. And theti I remembered that someone had 
said dear Mrs. Sakes was back, and Tom Sakes still 
in Bordeaux. So I wired frantically : "Do please 
dine here to-night as greatest favour. Forgive short 
notice. Will explain all." 

Hartop. 

[From dressing-room,] You're sure you wired in 
just that tone ? 

Mrs. Hartop. 

Yes. And she wired back, *' Delighted." The 
angel ! I could hug her. I feel as if she'd saved my 
life — all our lives. I say, are you nearly ready ? I 
must go down. Did you look at the dinner-tablo ? 

Hartop. ^ -"^ 

[At door.] Look at it ? No. Why should I ? I 
ran into two bogus butlers in the hall, who pounced 
on my hat and coat like tigers, till I intimated that I 
happened to be the master of the house, and that 
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they could go and buttle elsewhere. But I didn't 
stop down there for a chat with them, because 

Mrs. Hartop. 
Well, the t*able's lovely. But I'm done up. 

Hartop. 

[Coming in, in shirtsleeves, tying his tie, vnth a 
grimace,] Already? Well, I vote this is the last 
beastly dinner we give for a precious long time. 

Mrs. Hartop. 

, It's the last dinner of fourteen, I can promise you. 

I couldn't go through with another. 

Hartop. 

Now wouldn't it have been much jollier if we'd 
been sitting alone together as we did last year, over a 
nice little dinner, just by ourselves ? 

Mrs. Hartop. 

Oh, don't. It would be heavenly. But you must 

T^, ^ ^^^gwe-your mind to this now that it is to be. You ' 

haven't lost the paper with the names, about who's to 

take in who ? 

Hartop. 

[Wearily.] No, no, I've been hugging it all day. 

Mrs. Hartop. 
You must alter Miss Kenshaw to Mrs. Sakes, 
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Hartop. 
[Tahingthe list from his pocket.] All right, all right. 

Mrs. Hartop. 
Tou look tired enough, if it comes to that. 

Hartop. 

• So I am. Hard day's work. Takes it out of you 
too, having to learn this sort of poem by heart. 
[Recites drcmtaticaUy.] Owen Firth and Auntie Ford. 
Beever and the eldest Kemp. Captain Hope 

Mrs. Hartop. 

Well, I don't want to hear it. Do go and finish 
dressing. . tH^ goes into dressing-room.] I'm sick of 
them all as it is. Here's your button-hole. Aren't 
you ready for it ? [He re-ente7*s, putting on his coat, 
still mumbling his recitation. She pins in button-hole^ I 
There, now you look nearly nice. 

Hartop. 
[Dismally.] Decked for the sacrifice. 

Mrs. Hartop. 

And now I'm off. [Bell rin^gs,] Heavens ! There's 
somebody already. How disgraceful ! Not a quarter 
to eight. Come along. [They go to door,] Sure to be 
Aunt Ford. 
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Enter Maid with telegram, 

Mrs. Hartop. 

[Pouncing on it,] A telegram ! _ [Faintly.] Garrett, 
a ahair. [She sits and reacfo.jHope — Captain 
Hope. " Summoned unexpectedly Aldershot. Unable 
to dine to-night. Sincere apologies and regrets." 
[Mumbling.] Aldershot — sincere apologies. Percys 
we're thirteen. 

Hartop. 

[To Maid.] No answer. [Exit Maid.] Well, that's 
all right. Now then, what are you going to do ? 

^jr Mrs. Hartop. 

Do ? r^ey He must come. Garrett ! 

[Dashes towards the door. 

Hartop. 

Keep calm, my dear. He's gone. Probably on his 
way to Aldershot at this moment. 

Mrs. Hartop. 

All right, then. There's only one thing to be done, 
and you must do it. You put on your hat, take a 
^ v^ \ hflnqnnij and drag London for another man, or 
^ ^ woman— doesn't matter which. Only let it be some- 
thing that can sit up at a table and eat. A child 

will do. 

Hartop. 
My dear girl ! 
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Mrs. Haetop. 

Don't talk like that at such a time. This may be a 
matter of life and death. You know Aunt Ford 
won't — simply wonH — sit down to a dinner of thirteen. 
Can you expect it of her ? 

Hartop. 

Certainly I can and do. She's a reasonable human 
being. 

Mrs. Hartop. 

You can ? When her husband died two days after 
a luncheon party of thirteen? You're mad ! and we're 
wasting the precious moments. Do go ! I beg and 
implore you to go. 

Good TTsnifni'f ! If this superstitous mediaeval 
balderdash is really to be taken into account, let one 
of the servants sit down with us. She needn't talk. 

^ ^ Mrs. Hartop. 

LOne of the servants ? When every one of them 
has got more than her work to do ? And what's she 
going to wear^ Oh no ! Impossible ! She wouldu^t 
do it.oith»iii But wait — I'll tell you what you can do. 
Inspiration ! Ask Jim not to dine. Then we'll be 
twelve. Salvation ! He's such a dear, he won't 
mind — he can't mind. 
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Haetop. 

My dear child, there are things that you can ask 
of a good-natured relative and things which you 
can't. And one of the things which you emphatically 
cannot ask of him is that he should come from St. 
John's Wood to Chelsea to dinner and not dine. 
Good gracious ! do be reasonable. \ 

Mrs. Hartop. \[\^^^ 
[With decision.'] Yery well then. I lonnrins one 
alternative. -Pert')!, you must stop out. Jim must 
take your place. Don't say no. I couldn't bear it. 
You look fagged to death — you said you were. 
Stay up here. Let Jim manage the wine and things. 
I'll say — I'll say you're ill — unable to come down, 
measles — whooping cough ! Oh, J?ere y, say you will ! 
Say I may ! Speak ! 

Hartop. 
[Pacing the room,] Great Scott ! 

Mrs. Hartop. 
Oh, you wUl say ** yes." I see it in your face. 

^ vv > Y^' 1 Hartop. 
I should be joHy tnankf ul to be out of the whole 
show for my part. But it won't do. It won't do. 
As host 
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Mrs. Hartop. 

[Frantic.^ Why won't it do ? .Don't you see that 
it's the only thing that will do ? \^8»^, dearest ! It 
must often have happened that a host or hostess has 
been taken ill at the last moment. Papa was once. 
Didn't matter a bit. I mean the dinner went off 
brilliantly. [Bell rings,'] Oh, I must go down ! Say 
" yes." 

Hartop. 

[Desperate.'] All light, all right. Do what you 
like. 

Mrs. Hartop. 

[Embracing him,] You angel! You've saved us. 
You shall have some of everything, down in the 
study. Yes, when we're all in the dining-room, you 
go into the study and 

Hartop. 
Oh, hang the dinner ! Here, give the list to Jim. 

Mrs. Hartop. 

That's right. And what am I to say about you ? 
Gout? 

Hartop. 

Remember that I JKallr to the City to-morrow 
morning and may meet anybody. 
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Mrs. Hartop. 

Heavens, yes ! What shall it be ? It must be 
something discussable. 

Hartop, 

Say what you like. Say I'm running up the walls 
with delirium tremens, if you like. [Bell rings, 

^csvlvs^ Mrs. Hartop. 
Oh, S^sey, do help ! 

Hartop. 
Well — chill, then. Keep it vague. 

Mrs. Hartop. 

I ccm*t keep it vague. There must be plenty of 
local colour, and a lie always carries one away so. 
[Bell rings.] Mercy, they're streaming in ! Oh, what 
shaU 1 say ? Bursting headache. That's it. Blind 
headache. So decent and n^ight be ^njthing. That'll 
do. Now mind you Kcriow. If you hang about and 
are seen, we're lost. €re«4-bye, darling, I shall miss 
you horribly. '^'x 

Hartop, 

[Kissing her]. Let 'm all go away early. That's all 
I ask. Pity we can't say it's infectious. 

Mrs. Hartop. 
I'm wretched. [Bxit^ 
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Hartop. 

Nice mess^ I pay the piper and don't even hear 
the music, ^ot that I care for this particular tune 
as it happens. [Sits dovm.y^ Can't imagine what 
mysterious force it is that"^ives women into this 
sort of thing. They don't like it. It nearly kills 
them. They don't want to do it, but they must^ 
apparently. Well^[rm^s] — I may as well see that 
I get something to eat. No, one else will have the 
time ; and the evening will be long enough for me in 
any case. Delightful way, this, of spending the anni- 
versary of one's wedding day, 4^jf Ihu bji . Alone and 
in hiding in one's own house. Ha, ha ! 

[Enter Maid. 
Oh, Garrett. Let me know as soon as the guests 
are all in the dining-room, please. 

Maid. 

[Puzzled], Yes, sir. ;*J 

Haetop. -^ v^ 1 '^ *i'~ 
And see that somebody hty« for one imzhe study 



Maid. 
Beg pardon, sir ? 

Hartop. 
I'm — I'm dining in the study to-night. 



Kj^ 
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Maid. 
Yes, sir. 

Haetop. 

And you might tell Bantein to put a bottle of 

champagne in there. 

Maid. 
{Going J\ Yes, sir. 

Habtop. 

Not the brand they're oh, heUl know which 

brand. Tell him it's for me. 

Maid. 
Yes, sir. 

Oh, and bring me the^ii i/isjjius' out of the hall. 

Maid. 
Yes, sir, [Exit quickly. 

Hartop. 

[Looking at watch,] Two minutes to eight. [Bells 
now ring in quick successian.] Oh, let 'em all come ! 
I feel rather like the propiietor of a successful 
restaurant — with a slight difierence in the financial, 
results. I wonder how poor old Jim will like stand- 
ing in my shoes to-night. 

[Re-enter Maid vrith paper. 

Thanks, Garrett. Are they all here yet ? 

Maid. 
[Hurriedly,] Only four still to come, sir. 
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Habtop. 

All right, thanks. 

Maid. 

[Aside.] Whatever is the matter with 'im? 

[Exit, Bell Hngs. 

^^ Hartop. 

GcwitJ I'S*?* on sofa and opens paper,] Now then. 
XiOt «» forget that w«-mp» the victim^ o^An infantile 
superstition, and only remember that "wS ore provi- 
dentially quit of a painful duty. Yes, it really has 
its charms, this— to give a dinner without having to 
endure the inexpressible boredom o£ it — the small 
talk and the grinning, and the 

[Re-enter Mrs. Hartop in wild despair.] 

^ck, ^*®- Hartop. 

Where are you ? I'm lost — Lost—^Lost I 

[Sinks on to sofa, 

Hartop, 

What have you done ! 

Mrs. Hartop. 

Done ? It's too awful ! It's too awful ! Mrs. Sakes 

has come with Mr, Sakes, [He whistles.] He got back 

yesterday. Of course she thought the invitation was 

for both of them. We're thirteen ! I nearly fainted 

^T^ben I saw him. What's tp be <}cme ? Speak 1 

B 
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Hartop. 
By Jove ! Have you said anything yet about me ? 

Mrs. Hartop. 

Have I said anything else ? They're nearly all 
there. And IVe told each one of them that you're 
prostrate. But it can't be helped. YouVe got to 
come down. I'll say you took a marvellous turn for 
the better — the oddest constitution — in the family — 
you must ! 

Haetop. 

Impossiblej Go down and say, or as good as say, 
' IVe told a -oaSBnd lie ? ' ImpusHlblu ! Not to be 
thought of ! "Xcsf o^^^-^y u -^ /<_ 

Mrs. Hartop. ^ 

[Hi/atericctih/,^ But don't you see we're thirteen ? 
Aunt Ford — it can't be — ^you must come down — you 
will. ' . V . 

■^ Hartop. (/^ ' ' \ 

I can't and won't. Tim is manaeea.- [Bell rings. 

Mrs. Haetop. 

There! They're all here now — and I — I can't — 

Oh, Porey, I [Faints. 

Hartop, 

[Lifting her on to the so/a.] Now we are in for it. 
One of her faints Garrett! [Rings violently. \ 
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Garrett ! Why on earth What in thunder — 

water ! 

[Enter Maid. 

Here quick — ^your mistress has fainted again. You 

know what to do. Do it ! 

Maid. 

[Busy with water y to audience.] Mercy on us, and 
the dinner just going in ! [To Hartop.] Can you 
pass me the salts, sir ? She'll soon come round and 
be herself again. 

[Mrs. Hartop slowly opens her eyes, moves, 
and shuts them with a sigh. 

Hartop. 

ETo audience,] Oh, we're dished now ! It's hope- 
less J Bfrt — they're twelve now ! Here, where's my 
pencil ? Paper ? [Dashes to urriting table.] A word 
to Jim [w?Wfes], " Wife seized with fainting-fit. Can't 
come down. Pull this confounded dinner through 
somehow, as — you l o ve mo . Say what you like." 
[To Mrs. Hartop as she sits up,] Feeling better ? 
[She nods.] That's right. [To Maid.] Here, I can 
manage now. Take this down to Mr. James Knox. 
Let Bantem take it in to him — quietly. Under- 
stand ? And say there's no answer. Be quick and 

come back here. 

Maid. 

Yes, sir. I think she'll be all right presently. 
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Hartop. 

Yes. yes. Be as quick as you can. [Uotdt Maid.] 
Madge. 

Mrs. Hartop. 

Psrcyy what is it? Why am I — [starting up] 
Thirteen ! [Collapses.] 

Hartop. 

It's all right, and you're not to worry. They're 
twelve without you, not thirteen — see? And Jim 
will manage everything perfectly, I've sent him a 
note. Aunt Ford will engineer the ladies . [Re- 
enter Maid.] All right ? . * 

Maid, o^ A 
Yes, sir, and they're just tnkin^' in tho dinner. 

Mrs. Hartop. 
[Jumping up.] What ? 

Hartop. 

[Soothingly,] Now, leave this to me. Sit down 
and do as I tell you. . [To Maid.] Look here, 

Garrett. You go down flSd bring up [Con- 

tinues giving orders in an undertone.] 

Mrs. Hartop. 

[To herself^ meanwhile.] I must go down — both of 
us must — this is yiibbinh — of course we must — [caZZs] 



\ 
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- P er cy ! \Ht goes to her. Exit Maid.] ^^I^ I'm 
going down. So are you 

Hartop. 

WeVe not doing anything of the sort, as it happens. 
You're to keep stilJ, do you hear ? How do you feel 
now ? 

Mrs. Hartof. 

Better. Much better, I want to go down 

Hartop. 

It's out of the question. You'd be thirteen. And 
Jim has made your excuses long ago. 

Mrs. Hartop. 
What ha»8 he said. 

Hartop. 

The truth I suppose. [^To himedf.'] The last thing 
a woman thinks of. 

Mrs. Hartop. 
But it's impossible. What will they all think? 

Hartop. 

They can think whatever they jolly well please. / 
think that you and I are going to enjoy ourselves. 

^ . Mrs. Hartop. 
J^rcy 1 -.r 
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Habtop. 

You and I are going to spend this anniversary by 
ourselvas after all — ^it*s all right. We're giving a 
little dinner down there without host or hostess — 
that's all. It can be done, evidently — we're doing it. 
And as it isn't necessary to starve on that account, 
I've ordered — [Enter Gareett with tray bearing 
champagne, glasses^ two plates of soup, <itc., which she 
arranges on small table at sofa.] Ah, here it is. 

( 



y^- 



C^..» ^ Mrs. Hartop. 

>-, this isn't really happening, is it ? 



Hartop. 

[Pouring out wine,] Take this, and then you'll be 
able to judge for yourself. 

^ Maid. 
bid you say sole or turbot, sir ? 

..JIartop. ; / V c ^ ^ ^ / M 

Sole. [Uxit Maid.]\ Now then, are you (y a ite r 
comfortable ? [He pla^s cushiorisfor her,] 

Mrs. Hartop. 

Yes, but are they really twelve ? It's too good to 
be true. 

Hartop. 

Twelve. Honour bright. 
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Mbs. Hartop. 
How lovely ! 

Hartop, 

And here's to their very good health — ^andto ours ! 

Mrs. Hartop. \ , / ' 
And to ours! \They drink] ^Si9»&f^ [jputs her 
haiid on Ais], this is rather nice,/isn't it? Many 
happy returns. 

Hartop. 

Many happy returns. [They laugh and begin 
quietly on the soup as the curtain descmds.] 
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DRAMATIS PERSON JH 



Betty. 
Ruth. 



Maud. 
The Hat. 



Scene : The moming-room cU the If all. 
Time : The morning after a dance. 



THE HAT 

Betty is a very young girl, /air, silly ^ and animated ; 
dressed in pale-hued mtislin. 

Maud is a little oldevy handsoms^ dark, amd self- 
possessed ; dressed in white , with flowers at her 
waist, 

KuTH is sweet, serious, amdhcymdy; dressed in simplest 
country morning attire. 

The Hat is large and aggressive ; dressed variously. 

The Curtain rises on Betty and Ruth and the ffai, 
KuTfi is seated near the window with a book, 
Betty is trimming the Hat at a table littered wiiJi 
millinery of every description, 

Betty. 

[Busy on the hat, amd occasionaUy holding it aloft 
loith her head u>ell on one side,] — So I said to him : 
" Well, the only thing I miss is a conservatory — ^it*8 
so hot. The floor's A 1, and the music's rapturous." 
[Goes to the glass amd tries on the hat as she speaks,] 
And he said : " Isn't it too loud ? " 
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Ruth. 

[Very mildly!] The music? It didn't seem too 

loud 

Betty. 

No, silly old dear. I mean the hat. I want it to 
be possible in Bond Street when I go back. 

Ruth. 

I think it quite probable — anywhere. But I don't 
understand much about it, you know. 

Betty. 

\EmphaticaMy,'\ No, you donH I [Picks up Ruth's 
Aat garden hat and laughs J] I'll trim this for you if 
you like when I've done mine. There'll be some 
roses over. 

Ruth. 

Thank you so much, Betty, but I've never worn an 

artificial flower in my life, and I'm much too old to 

begin now. 

Betty. 

Oh, you're not a bit old. 

Ruth. 
I'm nearly twenty-five. 

Betty. 

Oh dear ! that is rather a lot. How old d'you think 
lam? 
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Ruth. 
Eighteen ? 

Betty. 

Nineteen. But let me go on telling you about last 
night. As soon as the band struck up again, he said: 
** Oome along, we won't waste a bar, for you're the 
best dancer in the room." Wasn't it sweet of him ? 
And I said : "Oh, I think it's only that our steps 
happen to fit so perfectly." And he said \trying on 
the hat as before] : " Oh, blow ! that won't do ! " 

Ruth. 

[Looking up in shocked stirprisej] Oh, he couldn't 
have ! Oh ! Yes, I think that's very pretty. 

Betty. 

Too bare, / think. Well, he said : " If you're not 

full up I should like at least two more waltzes." And 

I pretended to look very carefully at my programme 

and said \looh%ng critically at the hatJ] — do you think 

I want another string to this bow ? [Samfie business,] 

and I said : " I think I might manage one and an 

extra, if you're v&i^y good." So after supper by 

the way, you disappeared after supper. [Slyly,] 

May I ask 

Ruth. 

I went to bed. I think the people who don't 
dance have no business to take up valuable room all 
through a ball. 
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Betty. 

Went to bed ! Oh, you poor darling ! Didn't you 
long to dance instead ? 

Ruth, 
I'm afraid I didn't. 

Betty. 

You are a queer little fish. If I didn't dance I — 
I don't know what I should do ! 

Ruth. 

[LatighingJ] Oh, well, I've managed to find one or 
two other trifles worth doing — reading, for instance. 

Betty. 

And writing. I know you do. Fancy writing. 
I can't imagine what people find to write about. It's 
difficult enough to know what to talk about some- 
times, leave alone writing. What do you talk about 
at a dance, now ? You sat out one with Captain 
Talbot — what did you say if you knew nothing about 
the floor — ^and things ? 

Ruth. 

Oh, I've known him since we were both seven 
years old, and used to be called the twins because we 
were of the same age, and quite inseparable. So we 
ought to have plenty to say. 
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Betty. 

[Excitedly,'] You knew Dick Talbot? Fancy! 
I'd no idea. What are his people like ? You might 
be a bit interesting. Were they — rich and all that ? 

Ruth. 

[Calmily,'] I really never thought about it. They 
lived in a very big house near our very small house. 

Betty. 

He must have been a jolly Httle boy ! Wasn't 
he ? He's awfully handsome now, isn't he ! 

Ruth. 

[Getting up with a sigh."] Yes, he is very much 
admired, poor old Dick ! Well, is the hat bedded 
out to your liking now? You're much luckier than 
I am, you see. You can trim a hat after dancirg all 
night, and I can't write a line after sitting out for 
only half the night. 

Betty. 

Can't you ? What are you going off for then ? 
Do stay. I've lots more to say, 

RUTH« 

[At the window.'] But here's Maud coming up 
from the river, so I'm going to finish this book whikst 
you ^^change confidences with her. 
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Betty. 

[Stahhing'the hat savagely with pins,^ Oh, I haven't 
any confidences to exchange with her, thank you. 
[Aside.] Oat! Black cat! — worst kind. [Alotid.] 
"Who's she with ? 

Ruth. 

[Going.] She's alone. 

Betty. 
[With a sigh of relief.] Oh ! 

Ruth. 
See you again at lunch, dear ? 

Betty. 
Yes, tata. [JSxit Ruth. 

Betty. 

Dear little frump. How my fingers itch to let out 
those sleeves, and take in that waist, and generally 
redecorate her. But it wouldn't be any use. Some 
girls are born old maids. They don't know what 
really matters in this world — though — [Contemplate 
ing the hat with a deep frotvn.] — now I'm not sure 
whether the buckle wouldn't look best at the back. 

Enter Maud. 

Betty. 

Well, Maud. [In a liard voice.] Where have you 
been since breakfast ? 
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Maud. 

\Languidly removing her hat, throwing herself on to 
the 80Ja and speaking with a provoking drawL] 
Phew I On the river of course. Coolest place. And 
that was hot enough in all conscience. My nose red, 
dear? 

Betty. 

Oh, not very. Did you go alone ? 

Maud. 
Alone ? Kather not. 

Betty. 
Who took you ? 

Maud. 
Who was it ? Er — oh, Dick Talbot, of course. 

Betty. 
Why " of course," if it isn't impertinent to ask ? 

Maud. 
He's the only decent lookin' man left in the place. 

Betty. 

Decent looking! He's simply — [checks herself 
abruptly,] 

Maud. 

Go on, dear. I love to hear youthful enthusiasm. 
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Betty. 

People always do as they get on in years, don't 
they ? 

Maud. 

I'll ask them* You seemed to appreciate his good 
looks very frankly last night. How many dances did 
you wrest from him ? 

Betty. 

Oh, I couldn't count. How many did you manage 
to get ? 

Maud. 

About half what he. asked for. One has to think 
so much of appearances when one belongs to the 
house party. Such a bore ! 

Betty. 
You ever met him before ? 

Maud. 
Oh yes — rather ! 

Betty. 
How often ? 

Maud. 

Oh — well — I met him at th^ Nevil-Simpson's 
picnic — and — er — er— 

Betty. 
I see. I had never met him before. Bomeo and 
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Juliet all over again — they met at a dance, you 
remember. 

Maud. 

Yes. What a pity there are no balconies here. 
Still, there's the river — he simply insisted on puntin' 
me right up to the "Wizard's Willow this mornin' — 
but we had a good long rest thera Lovely mornin' 
for a laze. 

Bbtty. 
[Chokingly,'] Is it? 

Maud. 

TbwVe been awfully busy, I see. What on earth 
is that ? 

Betty. 
Oh, umbrella-stand, of course. Can't you see ? 

Maud. 

Put it on. Dick Talbot has just been sayin' how 
much he admires neatness and simplicity — a sort of 
quakerishness — in a woman's dress. Funny taste, 
isn't it ? 

Betty. 

[Her face dropping,] Has he ? [She turns her 
hack to Maud, and begins reflectively to take oui the 
roses, <SscJ\ 
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Maud, 

\^Languidly.^ Yes. He said that the Hospita 
Nurse's costume was his ideal for a woman's attire. 

Betty. 

\Continui7ig slowly to untrim the hat cmd pinning a 
black boiv and strings on to the shape as she talks!] A 
hospital nurse ? Fancy ? Well, they do look very 
nice. But I should have thought an army man with 
a passion for dancing-T-and a laugh like that 

Maud. 

Would have preferred something more edatant, 
more effective ? Yes, but one never knows. I once 
knew a seedy little philosopher who married a girl, in 
the third row of the ballet — not even the first row, 
my dear. 

Betty. 

Good Heavens ! Oh, it's just possible, of course, 
that Dick Talbot will marry a nurse in the end. Lots 
of them do. I thought at one time of taking up 
hospital work, only 

Maud. 

The bonnet didn't suit you. It doesn't suit all 

types, of course. It requires a certain refinement and 

— er 

Betty. 

Did you ever think of it ? 
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Maud. 

Oh dear, yes. It would have suited me alright, So 

only 

Betty. 

Only you hadn't met him then, I suppose ? 

Maud. 
Only I can't bear illness. 

Betty, 

Nor can I. But still a clever girl can get used to 
anything. \Halfto herself,'] I wonder if Dick Talbot 
has ever had a serious illness ? 

Maud. 
I didn't happen to ask him for a sketch of his past. 

Betty. 

And he didn't volunteer any information, evidently. 
Some people seem to draw out mutual confidences, 
don't they ? He told me quite a lot. [Fltientlt/,] He 
was brought up on a huge estate near E.ipon, you know, 
and had a little companion who used to be called his 
twin, because she was inseparable from him — ^lovely 
boy with curls — his people very well off, you know. 

Maud. 

Oh, you had time for a few searching questions, 
then ? Whatever are you doing with that hat ? 
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Betty, 

\Emba/rr(i88ed,'\ Oh, trying various things. I'm 
afraid the roses wouldn't be any good in the rain. 

Maud. 
Whose reign ? 

Betty. 

You seem to have got out of bed the wrong way 
this morning — or not bepn in it long enough. [Goes 
up to the sofa and looks at her critically,^ Now that I 
come to look at you 

Maud. 
Oh, please don't impose such a hardship on yourself, 

Betty. 
You do look seedy, dear. 

Maud. 

[Looking ontically at her,'] I'm sure I do. We sat 
up to the same hour, didn't we ? Of course you won't 
be showing yourself at luncheon to-day ? 

Betty. 

Won't I ! At my age one doesn't need to shirk the 
mid-day light. Don't you remember that ? 

Maud. 
Funnily enough, Dick has 
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Betty. 

Dick ? [Throws down the hat in a temper J\ Do 
you call all men by their Christian names on a second 
meeting. 

[Enter Ruth, dwring last sentence, from the 
garden. She is hurrying through the room 
in a sort of di'eam.] 

Betty. 
Hullo, Ruth ! Done the book ? 

Ruth. 

[Starting and stopping relitctantly,] I — oh, no — yes. 
I mean, I haven't been reading. 

Betty. 

[Holding her teasingly.] What is the matter with 
you, Ruthy ? 

Ruth. 
I — I — nothing. 

Maud. 

Has anything happened ? 

Betty. 
I can see it has. 

Ruth. 

Oh, 1 know 1 shan't be able to keep it from you, 
dear girls, so I may as well tell you at once — only it's 
so difficult. 
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Both Girls. 
What ? 

Betty. 
Go on. You're quite pink. 

Maud. 
Been chatting with that depraved old parrot again? 

Ruth. 

The parrot ? Oh, the bird ! No, he's taken a dis- 
like to me, but 

Betty. 
Ruth, you do look so odd — you look — engaged ! 

Ruth. 

[Taking her hcmd wnd beaming.] That's just what I 
am. 

Both, 

Engaged ! Who to ? 

Ruth. 
[Covering her face.] To Dick. 

Betty. 
Nonsense ! 

Maud. 
Impossible ! 
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Ruth. 

Oh, I was so wretched last night. But it was all a 
misunderstanding, and he did it on purpose to punish 
me for what he thought — but I won't bother you with 
all that. It's all cleared up now — and oh ! I'm so 
happy ! Wish me well, girls ! 

Both. 

\yery limply i\ We do. 

Ruth. 

Oh, thank you. And where's Mrs. Crawford ? 
must tell her at once. 

Betty. 
\CooUy.^ Haven't an idea. 

Maud. 
[SpitefuMy.^ Probably with Captain Talbot 

Ruth. 

[Running off,^ What wiU she say. Oh, girls ! 

[Exit quickly* 
Betty. 

[Lohing despondently at the hat, then picking it vp, 
and slowly taking oiU aU the bla>ck bows and strings, 
leaving it quite bare,^ Would you have believed it ? 

Maud. 

[Coming down to her.] Isn't it staggering ? A 
little nobody like that ! 
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Betty. 
Without an ounce of style ! 

Maud. 
Or one wave in her hair ! 

Betty. 

Incredible ! I suppose that's his idea of a blend 
between the Hospital Nurse and the Quakeress. 

Maud. 

It's my idea of a rag-bag — whatever the blend — 
and a pretty plain one at that. 

Betty. 

Oh, distinctly plain, and he^s so — ^well, he's not 
exactly the style of man I happen to admire, but still 
— ^wasted on her, 

Maud. 

And so he was only using us as red flags to goad 
that little frump into jealousy ! Pretty sickenin', I 
call that I 

Betty. 

Simply disgraceful ! I vote we let him know what 
we think of it too, 

Maud. 

Certainly we will. You sit by me at lunch, dear. 
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Betty. 
I'd love to ! 

Maud. 

And we'll make allusions to last night which he 
won't appreciate — pig I 

Betty. 
Snake! 

Maud. 

[Putting her arm round Betty's wa^8t.^^ I say, dear, 
let me help you with the hat. You're gettin' into 
rather a mess with it, aren't you ? 

Betty. 

[Very depressed, with her- head on Maud's shoulder,'] 
I was just seeing how it would do as a basket, 
darling. 

Maud. 

I see. Then it would do to take all this away in, 
wouldn't it ? Let me help. 

Betty. 

Thank you, dear. \ Kisses her,] 

[They both heap up the flowers, feathers, d:c,, 
and throw them despondenUy into the hat 
as the curtain falls. 

Curtain, 
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TRUST 

A DUALOGUE IN ONE ACT 

The room represents an cld-fashioned farm parl<hir. 
Faded chintz curtains^ rickety old table amd 
chairs, china dogs on mantel-piece, due. Books and 
papers a/i'C littered about freely. A long French 
window stands open at back. 

He is seated at the table, writing. Lamp on his left, 
whisky and water in front, open despatch-box with 
bunch of keys hanging in lock on his right. 

He wears morning dress, but with an old smoking 
jacket and a pair of slippers, and is smoking a 
pipe. His cheque-book is before him. 

He. 

[Writing in it.] "Messrs. Brandam and Jenks — 
thirteen pounds, seven shillings and sixpence." 
That's another tooth out — and the last for this even- 
ing. [Blotting it vigor oibsly.] Eight mortal bills 
wiped out in one day ! — pretty good — but it's got to 
be better still. [Lea/ning back.] I'm going to walk 
to the altar a bill-less, debt-less man. The last bachelor 
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act of my misguided life will be to pay my tailor — 
yes, it will — and I don't care what lie says to it — he's 
got to bear it. [Throws cheqvs-hook into open despatch- 
box,^ There ! Enough of you for to-night. [About 
to shut lid,^ Shame to put you together with these. 
[Takes out a small packet of letters tied vnth ribbon,^ 
What a small packet it looks. Shows how seldom 
wa^ve been at a post's distance since — since our 
engagement — and thank heaven for that! [Looks 
round room and into box,"] I declare IVe got more 
photographs than letters ! [Takes one out and looks 
at it, smiling. As he does so She appears at open 
window, looks slyly in, and listens. She wears a 
WAidin govm and a hai, and carries a bunch of flowers. 
He does not see her,^ By Jove ! [ WhisUes and laughs,^ 
I shall have to hide this one away before the wedding 
day. [Kisses it,^ Adorable ! If Mab knew about 

it Oh, Lord! [She taps at the toindow,] 

Hullo, Mab ! [He hastily throws photograph into box, 
bangs lid to, slips key into his pocket, and goes quickly 
to embrace her.} 

She. 

[Backing a little and looking furtively at the box,] 
Yes. Me ! IVe been to the Vicarage. I'm on my 
way home. Such a heavenly night! But I only 
meant to peep in and nod at you. You seemed very 
busy in here. 
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He. 

Yes. I'll take you on the rest of your way. May 

I ? Can you wait one moment while I change 

my ? [Eealises his slippers and tries to hide 

thsm,] Oh ! 

She. 

All right. I like them. But be quick. This is ' 

very "irregular," you know. [Makes a prudish 

grimace J\ What were you doing ? [Gla/nces at box 

again.] 

He. 

[At door,] You send me off and keep me here in a 
breath. I was paying bills for all I was worth. 
[Comes hack and shows her the pile of letters on the 
table.] One, two, three 

She. 

Not quite all, I hope! But you certainly don't 

perform your good acts in secret. Why, anybody 

could look in here. 

He. 

[Laughing.] If they had the cheek to cross my 

garden. 

She. 

Which they certainly would if they knew what a 
cut it was. You ought to draw your curtains. 

He, 
Why should I ? 
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Shk 

I mean when you're looking through — private 
papers — or anything. 

He. 

[ii^'c^.] I see the drift ! She did catch me in 

the act 

She. 

By the way, are your bills mounted on cardboard ? 

He. 
On what ? What do you mean, dear ? 

She. 

[Turning away.] Oh, nothing. Do get ready — I 
mtist go. But there are drawbacks, you know, to 
living on the ground floor. I must make a note of 
that. You can't raise yourself above suspicion, as it 
were, can you ! [Laughs awkwardh/ and sits. 

He. 

Other people may suspect anything they jolly well 
please, and between you and m6 the wof d suspicion 
was to be entirely wiped out, wasn't it ? 

She. 

Y— y— yes. 

He. 

We agreed, didn't we, that the basis of married 
happiness was — what ? 
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She. 
{Sidkily.] Trust. 

He, 

That's it. Trust. Perfect confidence. We decided 
always to trust each other, didn't we? — whatever 
happened. 

She. 

Not exactly whatever happened. 

He. 

Yes. Whatever happened. That's just the point. 
Of course the chances are that the compact will never 
be put to the test — ^we know each other so well 
already, don't we ? 

She. 

\Sighing,\ There's nothing to know about me, 
I'm plain sailing. It's so unfair that the good 
women have no history, and the good men have — 
plenty. 

He. 

[Lowering his voice ^ Didn't I make full confession 
— of everything you wanted to know ? And wasn't 
it little enough to please even you ? You remember 
what you said then : that jealousy was a vulgar at- 
tribute — narrow-minded and out-of-date — that we 
would have none of it — that we would open ourselves 
to each other like two books, and that thereafter and 
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for ever it was to be perfect trust — all along the 
line — eh ? [Aside, as he goes to knock out pipe.^ And 
I'm just about to see how long the line is, my dearest. 
[ilZoiAC?.] Come. Don't let's get too serious. [She 
gets up with a sighi] Do you know, you look awfully 
tired, dear. Rest just a few minutes longer [leads 
her to a comfortable chair"] and tell me how you got 
on at the Vicarage. 

She. 
[Sitting slowlyi] Oh, it was just as usual. 

He. 
A party ? [He sits near her. 

She. 
No, only me. 

He. 

What's-her-name — the Vicar's sister 



Fanny. 

Fanny there ? 

Of course she was. 

All the time ? 

She. 
[Teasinglt/.] Well — nearly all the time. 



She. 
He. 
She. 
He. 
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He. 

Whvioualy annoyed,^ Did he see you back as far as 

this? 

She. 

Well — must I give full details ? 

He. 
[Biting his Up,^ Oh, don't trouble. Nice dinner ? 

She. 

Dinner ! Phil, lyou're delirious ! Dinner at the 
Yicarage? High tea, you aristocrat. Eggs and 
potted meat — the usual evening breakfast. 

He. 

Of course. I forgot. But you must be starving. 

[Jumps up. 
She. 

Not the least — [with sudden change] — that is to 
say, I believe I am. Look here ! You give me 
your keys and 111 see what you've got in the cup- 
board here whilst you go and — er — go and ask Mrs, 
Bugle whether she's got anything in the larder. 

Good idea ! 

He. 

[Looking at watch,] My darling, Mrs. Bugle goes 
to bed on the stroke of 9.30. It is now quarter to 
ten. There's absolutely nothing but raw spirits in 
the cupboard 
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She. 
Phil! 

He. 

But I shall personally conduct myself to the larder, 
and bring back anything at all likely. I shan't be 
two shakes. 

She. 

Oh, don't bother. Please, Vm not really hungry 

any more 

He. 

Yes, you are. I'm oflf. [Eadt hastily^ door L, 

She. 

\Going straight to despatch box and shaking it^ 
Oh, what wouldn't I give to open you, you beast of a 
little box ! Why can't you speak ? Open your ugly 
little steel mouth and tell me all your secrets? 
[slapping handle at side] I could box your ears. 
Bills ? I saw the thing in his hand as distinctly 
as possible. Cabinet size too — fifty times worse than 
a carte de visite. And I was never to see it — never ! 
He's going to hide it before next Saturday ! Oh, it's 
too cruel ! But I wUl see it. He shall give me the 
key if I have to spend the whole night here in strategy. 
And as to his confessions — [snaps Ji/ngers] — pshaw! 
That for his confession. Half a one is worse than 
none at all to my mind — it implies deception. Yes, 
he has deceived me ! 1 only wish I hadn't told him 
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about Frank, honest ass that I am ! It's all very 
well to talk grandly about trust, and confidence, but 
why does he keep the photograph of another woman 
hidden away ? why does he kiss it ? [makes move- 
ment of rage] why does he call her " adorable " and 
start like a thief when I happen to surprise him ? 

[Paiwe.] Is it some one I know? Could it be 

No ! Oh, I feel that my whole future peace of mind 
lies in opening that box. I will — I will get the 
key if ^ 

He. 

[Ee-entering with a cold leg of mutton^ biscu/Ufiy 
butter, wine, <lhc., on a tray which he holds awkwardly. 
He has chcmged his slippers for shoes.] Here we are ! 
She had put it all ready for my supper. 

She. 
Oh, Phil 1 

He. 

Where will you have it ? Just move that box for 
me, like an angel. 

She. 

[Moving despatch-box with her eyes on him. Aside,] 
The cold-blooded courage of it I [Aloud,] This box ? 

He. 

Thanks dear. Now then. I want you to tiave 
some of this [pouring out vnne] whilst I jab at 
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the mutton. You don't look half like yourself to- 
night 

She. 

My dear boy, I could no more eat mutton than 
fly. 

He. 

[Disappointed,] Oh, really ? 

She. 

In fact I ought to fly, and I can only eat this. 
[Takes a biscuit and the wine,] But I can perfectly 
well fly by myself. 

He. 

What nonsense ! I've changed my shoes. 

She. 

I've got my latch-key, you see. [Producing hunch 
of keys,] Did you ever see a brighter bunch of keys ? 
Do you know that that's the sign of a good house- 
keeper in a woman ? 

He. 

[P(yu/ring out his whiskey.] And in a man ? 

She. 

Oh, in a man it's the sign of stinginess and — and 
selfishness, and all that sort of thing. Let's see 
yours. 
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He. 

[Holding them up wUk a lattgh,^ There you are, 
then — my final confession ! 

She. 

[Snatching cU them,] But they aren't at al) bright. 
Give them to me, and 111 brighten them beautifully 
for you. 

He. 

[Pocketing them,] No thanks — not if it's a sign of 
meanness and general vileness in man. I prefer them 
dull. 

She. 

But they're not dull — er — I mean 

He. 

Then they don't need brightening^ though you said 
just now that they did. 

She. 

Did I ? Well, let's count who's got the most. Here 
are mine. We'll count each other's. [Kneels. 

He. 

[Producing but holding on to his,] I've got eight. 
I could never count all yours. [Gives back her bunch. 

She. 
Tell me what yours belong to. 
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He. 

[Tpi^ing thefn qffi^ Secret chamber, subtexran^n 
passage, private 

No, don't be silly, Phil. What's this funny little 
one? 

He. 
Despatch-box. 

She. 
[Jumping up.^ I've got an idea ! 

He. 

Poor darh'ng. 

She. 
Will you say yes to whatever I ask ? 

He. 
Um — depends. 

She. 
On what ? 

He. 
On what you ask. 

She. 

I^ ought to depend on who asks it. It's only this : 
[coaxingly] I want you to let me open all the locked 
things in the room, and you are to show me all your 
treasures. 
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He. 

As a proof of your complete trust in me ? 

She. 
Oh, just for fun. Just for once. Do ! 

He. 

[Handing her the keys.^ Certainly. [She takes 
them with a start of surprise.^ You may open every- 
thing that is locked, and nothing that is not locked. 

la that a bargain ? 

She. 

[Hastily hugging him,"] You darling ! It i« a 
bargain. [Runs to cupboard,] Now then! What 
bluebeard's wife is going to roll out of this ? [Opens 
it vnth mock shudder.] Pooh! Dirty old whiskey 
bottle, Worcester sauce, sugar [bangs it to,] Too 
unromantic ! Next please. 

He. 

Try that drawer. 

She. 

[Running to small drawer in table,] This ? Now 
if I don't find at least a forging plant, and a love 
letter, I shall be disgusted. [Opens drawer with 
second or third key,] Phil, what a shame ! Nothing 
but writing-paper and envelopes. [Bangs it to,] Oh ! 
what about this ? [Flies at despatch-box,] Only bills, 
I suppose ? Let me see — this was the key — [the lid 
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opens under her left hand before she inserts the key vnth 
her right.'] Oh ! How extraordinary ! 

He. 

[Shutting box cat once and talcing it from her.] 
Excuse me, dearest. You remember the bargain. 
You were to look in all the places that were locked. 
This was open. 

She. 
[Petrified.] Phil ! 

He. 
Go on. There's another drawer there, I believe. 

She. 

I don't wish to go on. Was that box open all the 
time? 

He. 
I suppose so. 

She. 
And you knew it ? 

He. 

I noticed it when I brought the tray in, and you 
moved the box for me. And why shouldn't it be 
open ? It only contains my cheque-book and — 

and 

She. 

[Exasperated.] And what ? 
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He. 

And a few other trifles. 

She. 
Show me them. 

He. 

I^m afraid I can't do athat. Bemember the 
bargain. 

She. 

[Almost in tears.] Bother the bargain ! How can 
you be so — so pedantic ! I — I must see what that 
box contains. I can't sleep till I do. I won't go 
home till I do. Here are your keys — I don't want 
to see anything else in the world — I [bursting into 
tears] I — I'll cry all night if you don't let me. 

He. 

[Hesitating.] Mab ! [A pause,] Well — here you 
are ! [Gives her the box which she seizes with a gasj) 
of joy.] You leave me no alternative. I hope you 
won't regret it. 

She. 

[Drying her eyes, nervously,] I want you to show 
it to me your own self. 

He. 

I think you might let me off that ! And before 
you open it I ought perhaps to prepare you a little. 
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[With assumed effort.] You will find there the 
photograph of —of a woman with whom I have been in 

love for the better part of my lifetime She — 

it's your own fault — ^you force me to speak, you know 

—She 

She. 

[Drawing herself up*magnificently.] Vm sorry to 
interrupt you, but perhaps it would be better and 
simpler— if instead of opening that box and hearing 
the rest of the story, I say good night now — and 
good-hye, [Picking up her flowers excitedly and 
going to window.] WeVe misunderstood each other, 
I think*- That's all. When you told me 

He. 

[Following her with open box.] I must first insist 
on your keeping your word. 

She. 

And I must refuse. I can only thank heaven that 
my miserable eyes were opened in time. 

He. 

[Smiling.] I must open them still wider — I'm 
sorry. [Holding up the photograph which he had 
kissed.] This is what you wanted to see, I think. 
[She keeps her head turned from him.] It's a very 
early one. I was afraid it would a^inoy you. [She 
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slowly looks round with a puzzled expression,^ 
Frankly, I stole it. 

She. 

[Looking at it.] That / Me at one and a half — in 
nothing but — Phil ! 

He. 

I stole it from your mother — and she's forgiven 
me long ago. What are you going to do ? 

SSE. 
[Abashed,] Phil ! 

He. 

And oh ! the rest are your letters — and the cheque 
book. 

She. 

Which you may keep. [Taking photograph.] This 
I take away with me. > 

He. 

That you don't. [Locks it up again.] This time it 
is locked. [Takes up his hat.] And I'm ready. 

She. 

[At vnndow,] You bully ! And why couldn't you 
have told me at once that it was my photograph you 
had in there ? Why did you torture me like this ? 
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Hb. 

[Puiting out 'the Icmip,'] Are you sure that you 
didn't torture yourself? I thought you'd want to 
take it away from me, in the first place — and then — 
to be quite candid — I wanted to see how that 
trusting system worked in practice. Ah, Mab^ 
[^putting his cvrm round her] I'm afraid no woman 
ever yet trusted mortal man — reaUy, 

She. 

And no man ever yet trusted immortal woman — 
really, 

Hb. 

But they can love each other just the same, can't 
they ? 

She. 

[DemurelyJ] I'll tell you that when the curtain'^ 
down. 

Curtain^ 
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DRAMATIS PERSONjE 



Sib George Fullbbton 
{db(mt forty). 



Kitty Fullbbton, his wife 
{ahout twenty-fiv€). 



Josephine, her maid. 

Scene : Lady Fullbbton's boudoir in South Kensington 

Time : Morning, 
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Curtain rises on Kitty Fullbeton in elaborate morn- 
ing govm^ full of lace and r^bons, ar7*anging 
Jlowers in vases on a tray. The room is light, 
luxurious, and frivolous in to7ie. Boors right and 

left, 

Kitty. 

And I'm very glad I had the strength of mind to 
say nothing about it. It was hideously difficult. It 
nearly choked me all through breakfast, and I was on 
the point of blurting it out when I saw him off just 
now. But as I have held out so far, I shan't say a 
word about it now till last thing to-night, and then I 
shall turn calmly towards him, and say : " My dear 
George, this is my birthday. Oh, never mind. It 
doesn't signify in the least. It's the first time that 
you've forgotten it, but pray don't apologise '* 

Enter George, hat and gloves in hand, and carryiiig 

a sm/ill white packet. 

Hullo, George ! Back again ? What on earth has 
happened ? City burnt down ? 

[She goes on with flowers. 
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George. 

[Coming iip behind her omd kissing herJ] Many 
happy returns. That's what's happened. 

Kitty. 



Who told you ? 



Told myself. 



[MeUed.] Ah! 



George. 



Kitty. 



George. 

Bemembered it — old ass that I am ! — just as I got 
to the corner. So I looked in at Didwell's and 
bought you this trifling trifle as a peace-oflering. 

[Handing her the packet. 

Kitty. 
George ! [Begins to undo it excitedly, 

George. 

And decided that the House wasn't funny enough 
for this morning. I've chucked it. We'll do a lunch 
together somewhere, shall we ? Perhaps you'd like to 
show yourself in this new toy ? 

Kjtty. 

[Revealing a small pearl necklace tmd gasping,] 
George ! You're joking. They're not real ? 
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George. 
I rather fancied they were. 

Kitty. 

[Hugging him,] You Angel/ And 1 thought — Oh, 
George ! I can't believe it. Here — [rushes to glass 
and stands on chair 171 front of it] — I want to put it 
on instantly. Oh, I haven't half kissed you. [Rv^shes 
hack to him.] You seraph ! [Ba^k to glass,] How did 
you know that I was dying for want of a pearl neck- 
lace ? 

George. 

Oh, well — anyone could see that. 

Kitty. 

[Putting them on.] I nearly bought myself one at 
the Orient Pearl Company the other day. So nearly. 

George. 

Glad it was no nearlier. I don't want my wife to be 
decked in trash, thank you. 

Kitty. 
Who could tell the difference ? 

George. 
Any one could — ^at ten yards' distance, of course. 

Kitty. 
You clever/ Well, Mary Gay was with me and 
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she did succumb to one just like this — for £3 3s. — 
only, of course, it doesn't begin to compare with 
this. Doesn't it look lovely ! 

George. 
Ripping. Suits you well. 

Kitty. 
You may always forget my birthday in future. 

George. 
Thanks awfully. 

Kitty. 

Where shall we lunch ? Let's think — it must be 
somewhere very smart for my necklace's first appear- 
ance. It feels heavenly ! Oh, what a mercy that 
I'm not downright ugly. I — [pause] — say some- 
thing. Go on. 

George. 
Venus is a hag in comparison. 

Kitty. 

[Putting his hair,] Comparisons are odious. Wish 
you'd wear your hair long enough to pull decently. 
I say, do you know I thought you weren't going to 
remember it at all — my birthday, and I was getting 
to feel pretty sore about it, I can tell you. 
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George. 

Just saved my bacon, didn't I ? I thought there 

was a certain haughtiness in your breakfast manner 

this morning. But look here now — seriously — ^you're 

not going to lose these pearls within the week, are 

you? 

Kitty. 
George 1 

George. 

Let's see. How many things did we count you 
had lost within the last year ? Seventeen, wasn't it ? 

Kitty. 

Well, some of them weren't exactly my fault, you 
know. They were 

George. 

Entirely my misfortune as I had to replace them. 

Precisely. But, joking apart, I want you to take 

great care of these. They cost a thundering lot of 

money 

Kitty, 
How lovely ! 

George. 

And they ain't paid for yet. 

Kitty. 

No. But I toill be careful — sickeningly careful. 
I'll never leave them out of my sight, I'll never 
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take them oflf, you know — only at night, when I shall 
have them under the pillow — and just now and then 
[takes thetn off] to look at them. You see, I can't 
look at them when they're on — that's the worst of a 
necklace. [Tv/ms them about. 

George. 

Do whatever you like with them as long as you 
don't leave them about. There's a case in the papers 
this morning that ought to be a warning to you. 
Old trick of the man to see about the electric light — 
looked his part — servants taken in of course — £2000 
worth of jewelry lifted. 

Kitty. 
Oh, but our electric light's always all right. 

George. 

[Laughing,] Splendid feminine argument ! I don't 

advise you to let that give you too great a feeling of 

security all the same. Well [^roin^] I won't preach 

— only take care of them — and as I didn't give you a 

box of cigars don't give me a work-table again when 

my time comes. 

Kitty. 

[Enthuaiaatically.] I'll give you — what? Dozens 
and dozens of nasty, dirty old port and 

George. 
All right. Mind it's nasty and dirty. 
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Enter Jos:6phine, door right, A very 
French maid. 

Jos:6phine. 
Madame 

George. 

Well, so long. I'll get some letters dooe. Order 
the victoria for one o'clock. 

Kitty. 

All right, dear. \^Exit George, door rlght,'\ Eh 
bien, Josephine ? 

Jos:6phine. 

TJne jeune personne de chez Madame Lili. Elle 
desire vous voir k propos de la broderie pour le chiffon 
rose qu'on n'a pas pu procurer 

Kitty. 

Mais pourquoi pas ? It's absurd. Is she waiting 
to see me ? 

Josephine. 
Qui, Madame. 

Kitty. 

[Putting dovm the necklace half unconnsciously and 
arranging her hair at glass ^ They must get the 
embroidery. It's absolutely essential. Ou est elle ? 
Bring her in here. 
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Josephine. 
Elle vous attend dans votre chambre, Madame. 

Kitty. 

In the bedroom ? All right. J'y vais. I want that 
gown for to-night. Must have it — it's ridiculous. 

[Goes out muttering, door left, leaving the neck- 
lace on table. 

Josephine. 

[Alone J] Mon Dieu ! qu'est-ce que c'est que 9a ? 
[Takes up neckUice admiringly.^ Mais c'est nouveau 
9a, [Holds it up to her neck before glass,] YoUk ce 
qui est joli. Sapristi, si j'^tais Miladi, moi, je ferai 
bien mon effet, allez — [peacocks aboiU] — *' charm6 de 
vous voir, ch^re amie " 

Enter George, door right, Jos:6phine puts down neck- 
lace on table with guilty rapidity and pretends 
to be looking for something. 

George. 
Oh! 

Josephine. 

[Taking up book."] Ah, le voil^. 

[Goes out toith it hurriedly, door left. 

George. 

[Looking after he7\] And what the devil were you 
doing — with that face of pink iniquity ? Aha ! [Sees 
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necklace.] Perhaps I came in at just about the right 
moment. Now that's a little bit too bad ! Leaves 
them about the very first thing — after all her 
promises. Incorrigible ! It really is not right — 
putting temptation in the way of — well, if I had a 
maid with a face like that, I wouldn't trust her 
further than I could see her with a pocket handker- 
chief. However [jyicks up necklace] I shall just wait 
and point this out to Kits — and graft a little sermon 
on to the occasion. Perhaps she's "giving the orders," 
[riw^s] that mysterious rite that appears to be such 
sweet sorrow — we'll see — I ought really to confiscate 
them, and give her a salutary fright 

Enter Jos:6phine : door left. 

Jos:6phine. 
Monsieur a sonn6 ? 

George. 

[With very British accent] Oui, o^ est — er — ^where's 
her ladyship ? 

Josephine. 

Madame met son chapeau. 

George. 
Oh — going out, is she ? 

JosiiPHINE. 

Oui, Monsieur. Tout de suite. Madame va chez 
la couturi^re. C'est tout pr^s. 
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George. 

Oh — well, look here. If, when her ladyship comes 
in^ she asks any of you whether anybody has been in 
this room during her absence, I wish you to say — do 
you follow me ? 

JosiPHiNB. 
Mais oui, Monsieur. 

George. 

I wish you to say that no one has been, excepting 
the man about the electric light. 

JOSI^PHINE. 

Oui, Monsieur. 

George. 

Tell them downstairs that those are my orders. 
[Takes up paper.] C*est tout. 

JOS^PHIKE. 

Tr^s bien, Monsieur. [Exit door left, 

George. 

[-iZoTW.] So she's going out, and quietly leaving a 
string of pearls on the table here as if they were so many 
chocolates. No — it is too bad. A small and gentle 
punishment must certainly be administered. It may 
do a lot of good. I shall confiscate them and let her 
think they're stolen. Er — where shall we put them 
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till the lesson's over ? Supposing I stick them in my 
pocket — or, better still, in here [takes otU a ciga/r^ie 
case of soft leather and pvis them in\ That does it. 
And when she comes in and finds them gone I shall 
allow her to ramp around for a short spell, and have 
the carpets taken up, and so on, and then 

[Enter Kitty, door left, in hat amd gloves,] 

George. 
[To himself] Hullo! 

Kitty. 

[Hurrying to the table without seeing Geobge.] I 
was just going when I remembered. [Sees George 
and starts sUghUy,] Oh ! I never saw you ; finished 
your letters already ? 

George. 

[Taking up a paper amd pretending to read^ but 
looking at her round the edge,] Yes. Only wrote 
one. You going out ? 

Kitty. 

[Searching on table loith anadous froum but speaking 
very gaily,] Yes. Just got to run round to the 
dressmaker's for half a minute. 

George. 
A dressmaker's minute is a man's hour, isn't it ? 



'• 
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Kitty. 

Silly boy. I want the gown for to-night, or I — I 
say ! You been here long — in this room ? 

George. 

[Suppressing his amusementJ] Oh — a minute or 
two. Why ? 

Kitty. 

[Getting agitated, a/nd still searching surreptitiously,^ 
Oh — it's only — did you ? — was ? 

George. 
[Suddenly/ putting down paper J] What ? 

Kitty. 
[Jumiping,] Oh ! 

George. 

You looking for anything ? 

Kitty. 

Oh no, nothing in particular. I rather thought 
I might have dropped a glove button [plimging. 
vnldfiy among things on table^ but it doesn't signify a 
bit — perhaps I didn't drop it here 

George. 

[Getting up slowly and taking out cigarette case with 
an indulgent smile,] Well, look here. I was 
intending 
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Enter Jos^hine hunnedly, door left, • 

Josephine. 
Le telephone, Monsieur, On sonne furieusement. 

George. 
Who is it ? 

Josi:PHiNE. 
Misterre Tuckerre. 

Geobqe, 

Great Scott ! I was to let him know about those 
Argentines to-day. Half a moment. 

[JSxit quickly^ door 9^ht, Kitty immedixUdy 
begins sea/rching wildly about floor ^ <£rc.] 

Kitty. 
Josephine ! 

Jos:6phine. 

[Still at door,^ Madame ? 

Kitty. 

[Feverishly!] Has anyone been in this room whilst 
I was talking to that young person from lili's ? — 
think. 

J0S]^PHINE. 

Personne que moi, Madame, et Monsieur [suddenly 
remembering orders] et puis, oh oui, un homme pour 
le light 6kctrique. 
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Kitty. 

[With a scream,] What! Que dites-vous? A 
man has been here in this room, a few minutes ago, 
about the electric light ? 

Josephine. 
[Sqitareh/.'] Mais oui, Madame. 

Kitty. 

Josephine ! Etes-vous sure ? How long did be 
stay? 

Josephine. 
Oh — deux ou trois minutes seulement, Madame. 

Kitty. < 

You're sure it was a man ? 

J0S]&PHINE. 

Ah, 9a ! Mais oui, bien sure, Madame. Un hom- 
me, c'est toujours un homme, n'est ce pas, Madame ? 

Kitty. 

Oh, how can one be French at such a moment? 
For Heaven's sake ! Oh ! [Drops on to chair, 

Jos:6phine. 

[Approcu^ing her.] Madame se sent mal ? Madame 
a perdu quelque chose ? 
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Kitty. 

[Piilling herself toget?ier,] Non, non. Never mind. 
Leave me, Josephine. I'm all right. Fermez la 
porte. 

Josephine. 

[Going,^ Qu'est-ce qu'elle a,? [Eosit door right 

Kitty. 

Now then, what am I to do ? It's gone ! gone ! 
stolen ! It's incredible — I can't realise it. The man 
about the electric light ! An old trick ! Oh, George, 
I can never, never tell you ! What would you say ? 
And after warning me — and my promises. Oh [wail' 
ing'] it's tv^ awful. But I won't tell him — never ! 
I must get another necklace at once. He shall never 
know it. I'll beg, borrow, or steal it — I don't care 
which. [Pctcing.] Would Aunt Sarah lend me hers 
while I try to recover mine ? I'll move Heaven and 
Scotland Yard to get it back. But what should I 
tell her ? and if I lost hers too I Oh, what shall I 
do ? I can't buy another — ^it may cost hundreds of 
pounds — unless — wait ! the Orient Pearl Company, 
in Bond Street ! Supposing I got an imitation one, 
just like the other ? He'd never find out — he couldn't 
really tell the difference. Would it be criminal? 
Can't help it if it is ; it's better than owning up — any- 
thing's better than that, I must go instantly, before 
he has the chance of asking a question. Oh — what's 
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the time? If only Bond Street weren't such a 
dreadful way oflf ! Til never be back by one o'clock, 

and if he asks where IVe been ! No ! I've got 

it ! Of course I Mary Gay must lend me hers for 
to-day, and 111 buy the other this evening. That's 
it ! I know she won't mind — she's such a dear idiot 
— ^and they're only imitation pearls, so I'm sure not 
to lose them. I'll write a note this minute, and Jane 
can run in with it — this is salvation! [Mings and 
sits at desk,] I know she's laid up, so she can't be 
out, and she can't want to wear the necklace her- 
self, unless she's in love with her doctor, and even 

then 

JSnter Jos]6phine, door right. 

JoSlfiPHINK. 

Madame a sonn^ ? 

KiTTT. 

[Writing.] Oui. That you, Josephine ? I want 
you to tell Jane to take this note into Mrs. Gay's 
— next door. No. 7 — ^instantly, and wait for an 
answer. [Blotting and handing her the note. 

JosiPHiNB. 

Oui, Madame. 

Kitty. 

They'll give her a pearl necklace which she's to 
bring up to my bedroom as quickly as possible. 
Yous comprenez ? 
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Parfaitenient, Madarine. 

[Exit JosiPHiNE, dear right' 

Kitty. 

[Hastily pifMing desk straight.^ Now the thipg is 
not to see George till I've got that necklace on. It 
was a good idea. Shall I ever get my own dear 
pearls back though ? Ugh^ how disgusting to think 
of a great skulking thief crawling round here in my 
own boudoir — I declare he's ppisoned the atmosphere. 
[Throws window open.^ What wouldn't I give to have 
caught him in the act ? I'd have barred the door 
with my corpse — and then I'd have fainted and been 
in the papers. Well, I may unearth him yet. Wish 
I could have gone to Scotland Yard this jnoming! 

If it weren't for lunching out with George Shall 

I send a servant ? No, they'd talk. I'll go this 
aftemo<»i on the sly. I'll say the dressmaker — 
oh, dear ! I feel I'm going to be steeped in subter- 
fuges presently. Gracious me ! I wish Jane would 

hurry up. What ages listen ! Is that George ? 

He's coming 1 Mercy, I must hide. He'll think I've 
gone to the dressmaker's. [Boeit door left 

Enter Geobge, door right, 

Geoboe. 
HuUo ! gone ? H'm — sorry I didn't catch her. I 
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hope she won't go and do anything foolish about the 

pearls — sack all the servants or oh, I must find 

out if she asked any questions. [Mings,] If she 
suspects one of them it will be Josephine, of course^ 
after all that IVe said about that young person's 
physiognomy. 

UrUer Jos:6phine, door right 
Oh ! Is her ladyship out ? 

Josephine. 

Non, Monsieur. Je crois qu'elle attend la r^ponse 
de Madame Gay — d'^ c6t6. 

Geobge. 
E6ponse to what ? A note ? 

Josephine. 

Oui, Monsieur. On y a envoy e Jane chercher un 
collier de perles — je ne sais pas, moi 

George. 

[Nodding sapiently at avdiencei] Oh. She has sent 
in to Mrs. Gay's for a pearl necklace? Good! \To 
Josephine.] Wait a moment. Did her ladyship ask 
if any one had been here this morning ? 

Josephine. 
Oui, Monsieur, et je lui ai bien dit ce qui Monsieur 
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desirait — qu'il ,j avait ete un homme pour le light 
61ectrique. 

George. 

[Smiling to himself.^ Oh, you told her that ? Well 
— tell her I'm in here when she wants to see me. 

Josephine. 
Oui, Monsieur. [Exit Jos:6phine, doar right, 

George. 

[Absently taking cigarette out of his case^ putting case 
down beside him, and lighting cigarette as he talks, li 
Rather too bad — [laughs gently to himself] — but 
necessary. One cannot buy pearls every day. Poor 
little Kits ! [Laibghs again,] So she's sent a frantic 
appeal to Mary Gay for the loan of her trash. 
That's as plain as day — and not such a bad idea 
either, all considered. I'm evidently not to be told 
anything about it, and the gentleman of the electric 
light is to have it all his own way. She takes it for 
granted, apparently, that I wouldn't discover any 
difference between the finest pearls of Ceylon and that 
Bond Street rubbish. Ha, ha, ha ! Well 

Enter Jqs:6phine hv/rriedly, door right, 

Jos:6phine. 
Monsieur! Encore le telephone ! On vous demande. 
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George. 

[Eising and leamng case on table J\ Upon my sotil, 
the thing's been going on all the morning. I shall 
assault it with violence one of these days. 

[Exit hwrriedly^ door right, 

Josephine. 

\Sniffing the smoke,^ Ah, que 9a sent bon ! Et je 
n'en ai plus des miennes. J'ai fum6 la derni^re hier 
au soir. Si j'en prenais encore une 

Ewter Kitty, door leftj smiling, with necklace, on. 
Josephine hurries to door right, 

Kitty. 

Got it 1 Bear Mary ! [Sees JosiiPHiNE.] Oh, 
Josephine, oii est Sir George ? 

Josephine. 
[At door,] Au tddphone, Madame. 

Kitty. 
Again ? He hasn't asked for me ? 

Josephine. 

Mais oui, Madame. Je devais vous dire que Mon- 
sieur 6tait tout pr^t a vouet parler si vous d6sirez le 
voir. 
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Comment? Why should I ? You — ^you didn't 

tell him I had sent to Mrs. Gay's for anything ? 

JosiPHiNE. 

J'ai seulement dit qu'on faisait chercher un collier 
de perles d'^ c6t^, et que 

Kitty. 
[Dropping on to chair vnth a scream,^ Ah ! I'm lost ! 

Jos:6phine 
[isicfe.] Mais qu'est-ce qu'elle a encore? [Exit. 

Kitty. 

Now he'll ask me what I wanted with Mrs. Gay's 
necklace and I shall have to tell black lies ! 
Why, oh, why did I tell him she had bought one like 
mine ! He'll put two and two together, and — oh. 
Lord ! I feel like a collapsed jelly. I'll have to take 
something before I go out with George — to brace 
myself for the mental strain. I don't know what I'm 
going to say — I don't know what's true and what 
isn't by now. I'll have a smoke and think it out — 
where's my cigarette case ? — oh, here's George's — [sees 
his cigarette case^ — that'll do better still — they're 
more powerful and — [opens case, sees necklace in it, 
screams and stands staring at i<.] What? Am I 
dreaming ? My necklace ? Oh ! — [kisses it\ — you pet ] 
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What joy ! What heavenly relief ! But how on 
earth — no, I can^t make this out [Feds at her throat]. 
My own pearls in his cigarette case ? Can ?ie have 
taken them — of course ! I see it all ! He found them 
lying there and hid them so as to give me a fright — 
to punish me for leaving them about. What a 
shame ! And the story of the electric light man is a 
put-up thing. It is a shame ! TU never tell him 
that he succeeded in his cowardly designs. Not I ! 
And I'll l>e even with him, moreover, if I die in the 
effort. What shall I do ? Wait a bit— I know. Fll 
paj^ him back in his own coin. I'll take them away 
— [does so] — and let him think they're stolen — and 
oh ! brilliant idea ! — as he knows I sent for Mary 
Gay's, I'll put on my own real ones and let him think 
they're hers — what a lark ! [Changes necklace as she 
talks.] I'll pop these in here — [puts them in her bag] — 
and when he's made a sufficient fool of himself 

Enter George, door right, 

George. 
Oh, not gone yet ? 

Kitty. 

No, I don't think I shall go this morning, after all. 
[Takes off hat,] It's getting rather late — and it's too 
hot. 
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Georqe. 

I see. [Aside.] Now for it. [Alofid.] My dear 
child — what necklace is that ? 

Kitty. 

[Innocently,] What necklace? Can't you see for 
yourself, dear ? 

George. 

[Inspecthig them,] I can see for myself that that 
is a string of twopenny-halfpenny beads. What on 
earth are you trying to play oflf on me ? 

Kitty. 

[Feigning confusion,] My dear boy, I don't know 
what you mean. You haven't been standing in the 
sun, or anything ? 

George. 

[IndiUgently,] Look here. Kits — don't you think 
owning up and making a clean breast of it would be 
a good line to adopt ? 

Kitty. 

What are you babbling about ? You told me your- 
self not an hour ago that these were real pearls, and I 
naturally 

George. 

[SlighUy annoyed.] Come, come. I told you that 
the pearls I bought this morning were real, and so 
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they were. But any fool with two glass eyes could 
see that these are a lot of rotten ^hams, which I 
wouldn't dream of allowing you to wear. 

KllTTY. 

Wh — what do you mean ? 

George. 

Simply that I should be interested in hearing what 
has become of the real pearls, if you would be so good 
as to enlighten me. 

Kitty. 

[Feigning fea/r and cor^uaion.^ I — I thought I 
was wealing them. 

George. 

[Annoyed.] Oh, the hopeless crookedness of a 
woman's mind ! You won't confide in me then ? 
[Feeling for dgcM'ette case^ seeing it on table, and 
beginning to open iti\ When you know, and I know, 
that .you are wearing a necklace which I should 
ask you to give to the cook if they were yours to 

give 

Kitty. 

[Pretending to cry,] Don't know how you can be 
such a cruel bully 

George. 
Why don't you simply come to me and say, " I left 
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my necklace on this table just after promising to be 
very careful of it (* sickeningly careful * was the exact 
expression, I believe) — I'm afraid it has been 
stolen " 

Kitty. 

[As before,] A cruel bully ! That's what you are ! 
I'm not going to say anything of the sort — I'll give 
these to the cook if you wish it, since you insist that 
they're not my own. 

George. 

[Opening case sententixyusly.'] Your own, as I happen 

to know, are [Sees empty case, and stands rooted,] 

Er— I 

Kitty. 

Where ? Really, George — you must be delirous. 

George. 

Er — em — has anyone been in this room this morn- 
ing — besides Josephine ? 

Kitty. 

Only a man about the electric light, besides 
Josephine. First time it's gone wrong ! By the way, 
do you know that that girl smokes cigarettes? I 
caught her at it last night, and meant to tell you. 

George. 
Ah ! There you are ! Where is she ? 
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Kitty. 

She actually went out without my leave, a few 
minutes ago, and seems to have told the servants 
some cock and bull story of a — sudden toothache or 
something. Really that girl will have to go ! 

George. 

[Agitated.] By jove ! She went out ? — Just now ? 
— without your leave ? 



Kitty. 
Well, I don't see that it need upset your apple- 
cart, dear. Rather annoying for me. However, 
weren't you just beginning to tell me where my own 
pearls were ? [Beginning to break down again.] 
As these are trash, and I'm not to wear them, I should 
be glad to know 

Geoboe. 

[I)i8tra>ctedn\ Kitty I An eictraordinary thing has 
happened ! 

Kitty. 

What on earth ? 



/ took your pearls. 



You? 



Geobge. 



Kitty. 
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George. 

Yes, I. I found them there, lying about, and I 
meant to read you a lesson. I put them in this case 
— and — and — it's incredible ! They're gone ! 

Kitty. 
[Concealing a smile,] Gone ? How terrible ! 

Geobge. 

There's only one explanation : Josephine. I always 
told you that I mistrusted that girl 

Kitty. 

Oh, my lovely pearls ! Gone ! George ! What 
have you done ? 

Geobge. 

Don't, for Heaven's^sake ! I must go to Scotland 
Yard without a moment's delay. I'll see the servants 
first. [Goes towards belL] ' 

Kitty. 

[Intercepting himj] Wait one moment, darling. 
You're sure these don't do as well ? It would save 
such a lot of trouble ! 

Geobge. 

Good Lord ! send them back to Mrs. Gay at once 
— I know all about that — let me ring — no time to be 
lost. 
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Kitty. 

Yes tbece is, plenty. It's my turn to confess now. 
/ took the pearls out of that case 

Geoboe. 
[Staggered.^ You ? 

Kitty. 

Yes, Moi qui vous parle, Monsieur; and I'm 
wearing them at this moment. [Laughjng heartily, ]i 
A string of twopenny-halfpenny beads that anyone 
with half an eye could tell from real pearls ! Ha ! 
ha ! ha ! Here are Mary Qay's ! [Produces them.] 

Geoboe. 

What? which are — what's all this? You took 
them yourself, and allowed me to think ? 

Kitty. 

Precisely. Didn't you take them yourseii and 
allow me to think ? I know I was careless — and you 
have given me a fright — a horrid fright — if you want 
to know the truth. But you were careless, too, if it 
comes to that — and I was determined to get even 
with you, and I've done it ! — So now — I suppose IVe 
got to forgive you. 

Geobge, 
You forgive ms f Phew I 
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Kitty. 
WeU? 

George. 

Oh, Lord! Come along — put your hat on. I 
want change of air after this. 

Kitty. 
[Putting on Ao^.] So do I. 

George. 
[To himself,'] I suppose I ought to have known it. 

Kitty. 
Known what ? 

George. 

That when a man tries to score off a woman he 
simply ends by apologising. 

Kitty. 
Of course, if he's a gentleman. Be quick ! 

Enter Josi6phinb. 

JOSI^FHINE. 

La voiture, Madame. 

Curtain. 



A VICIOUS CIRCLE 



G 



DRAMATIS PERSONS 



He. I She. 



Scene : A large round dwmp of rhododendrons, or other, dense 
vegetat^.L , with a rustic seat in front centre. Grass under 
foot 

Time : La>te afternoon in September, 
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.He enters left aide of the rhododend/rona from the back, 
A handsome young man in country suit, with a 
pipe. 

He. 

Here we are — rustic seat by the rhododendrons. 
[Looks at his watch,] Two minutes to the hour. Just 
time to chuck you, old friend, [knocks out his pipe 
behind the seat] and produce the more refined 
acquaintance. [Lights a cigarette, flicks the leaves off 
the end of the seat with his handkerchief and seats 
himsdf at ike other as he speake^ I wonder if she'll 
be punctual? Probably, for the first tryst. To 
think of it ! Her very first, bless her ! It's a lucky 
dog that I am, and no mistake. [Reflectively,] I 
remember that I was thirty-five minutes before time 
at my first tryst. [Laughs reminiscently,] Yes, I was 
younger then, and less experienced. Well, [looks at 
his toatch again] it's just on the hour. [Straightens 
his tie, pulls out his cuffs, o^c] If only she doesn't get 
caught by some bosom enemy just as she's starting. 
It isn't altogether easy to get out of a house full of 
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loving guests without striking a snag. That's the 
worst of these big house-parties — ^you Ve.no liberty; 
you can never get two words with any one to yourself. 
Why can't people see when twx) people want to talk 
together, and act accordingly ? Especially when a 
fellow's going away, and naturally wants to say good- 
bye, and — and — ^all that sort of thing. Clumsy idiots ! 
If any one keeps her long now, I'll undertake to be 
even with them before I go. Oh, but she's sure to 
escape somehow. She vowed she'd be here [paibses 
and smiles] to say "Good-bye." By Jove, if she 
comes in that blue sun-bonnet of hers, I guess it 
won't stop at a mere ** Good-bye." No girl has a 
right to possess a mouth of that shape, and eyes of 
that kind, and then to frame them in a blue thing 
like that and expect a mstn to keep his head. It 
isn't fair ! No, hang it all, it isn't playing the game. 
Hullo ! [Jumps up,] Was that her ? [Pauses and 
listens.] Um — beastly bird, I expects Supposing we 
just wander round and reconnoitre. [Exit right, and 
disappears rewt^ he rhododendrons,] 

She enters on the left side of the rhododendrons 
immediately. She is a pretty girl, in a 
sum/mer muslin and blue sun^bonnet. 

She. 
[As she runs on, excitedly.] Dick ! [She stops 
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astounded.] Not here! But [Looking cU her 

waieh,] It's struck six, and he said six o'clock. 
Imagine his being a minute late ! The very first time, 
too ! His first tryst ! Harry never kept me waiting. 
He'd rather have died. Nor did Frank. Oh, how 
detestable ! Fancy his strolling up presently, and 
finding me waiting for him here like a Sunday house- 
maid ! No, it's unbearable. I'll go back to the house 
and tell him afterwards that I forgot all about it. 
[Going, but stopping short.] Unless, of course, he's 
been kept. I suppose that's what's happened. He'll 
have been caught on his way here. That would make 
him a minute or two late — and so mad, poor Dick. I 
suppose I shall have to almost forgive him, although 
it is trying. [Looks at her watch again.] Well, after 
all, it's only just past six, and the poor dear won't have 
another chance of saying "Good-bye" properly or 
anything else he — he — may think of saying just at 
the last. It's dreadful how one gets continually 
interrupted in a houseful of bores like this. Anyhow, 
he's sure to be on the way now. I'll just go and peep 
at him round the corner. [Uocit right, a/nd dis- 
appears rownd the rhododendrons,] 

He. 

[Entering simultaneously from the left.] Not a 
sign. [Drops dejectedly on to the seai.] Wonder what's 
happened ? Can she have changed her mind at the 
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last moment? Who knows? La Donna e mobile. 
Her courage may have failed her. Mrs. Grundy may 
have whispered in her ear. Happy Mrs. Grundy I — 
Such an ear ! Well, it's my turn next, Madam, any 
time between this and eternity. [Jtmipa up cheer- 
fully, "l She may be here in a minute. It isn't really 
much past time now, [looking at his watch] only five 
past. Five minutes out of mere coquetry perhaps. 
Feminine subtlety. I'll give her twenty minutes 
grace, anyway, and then if she isn't here I shall know 
that — well, I shan't know anything except that it 
won't be much good waiting here after that* 
Supposing I stroll round and sweep the horizon once 
more. [Exit right, as before.] 

She. 

[Re-entering left as befo7*e, very dismally.] Not a 
soul to be seen! [Sits and sighs heavily,] I wonder 
if it's Aunt Agatha who's got hold of him again ? I 
shouldn't wonder. And he daren't be rude to her, 
poor old Dick. It's too bad ! I'll make him a button- 
hole to console him. [Takes a flower or two from her 
waist, and arranges them,] He'll want consoling, 
badly. He made me promise to be as punctual as I 
could because he'd be so wild with impatience, 
and now the old cat has got her claws into him as 

usual, I suppose, and But surely he could make 

some sort of an excuse even to her. You'd think that on 
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an occasion of this kind he'd get away somehow at all 
costs, from whoever it might be. Why, there are 
some men who rise superior to all obstacles — men 
who would think nothing of a mere aunt. No, it 
really is too bad. [Jumps up and tosses the buttonhole 
into the rhododendrons,] I'm not going to be the 
idiot to sit here like patience on a seat making a 
buttonhole for him when — Oh, — supposing he — he — 
has forgotten? Oh, no. Impossible! A hundred 
times impossible. After what he said — only this 
morning. No, no; something extraordinary has 
happened to keep him, poor boy, and I must just be 
patient. Perhaps he's in sight at this very moment. 
I'll take one more look. [Exit right, hopefully/,] 

He. 

[Be-entering left, miserably]. What on earth can 
have happened ? It couldn't be those black clouds 
that are keeping her in ? If it did come on to rain 
one could bolt indoors in three minutes, or better 
still — much better — take shelter somewhere here. 
[Sits J but immediately jumps up again.] Could it be 
possible — is it conceivable that she should be fooling 

me ? By Jove, I'd no. [Sits again,] I'm a 

brute to think it, even for a moment. Only of course 
it does seem queer that she shouldn't be able to sur- 
mount any little difficulty on such an occasion. They 
say where there's a will there's a way, but of course 
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if you're caught on the way . Anyhow I shall 

just walk round and round these blessed vegetables 
tUl she does come. [Hxit right, dejectedly. 

She. 

[Be-enUring left, very angry.] Well, this is rather 
beyond a joke. I shall just wait in order to tell him 
precisely what I think of him when he comes, and 
then in I go. Unless, of course, it begins to pour 
before he comes, in which case I go straight in and 
write him a note which will convey to him in quite 
unmeasured terms my opinion of this kind of be- 
haviour. It's simply unspeakable — especially when 
it's getting so cold that one doesn't know what to do ! 
Muslin may be all very well for an appointment^ but 
for a (disappointment — [tearfully] — I wish I'd come in 
a mackintosh, or better still, not at all. Fool that I 
was ! Well, one can't stand still. Just once or twice 
round these hateful rhododendrons so as to keep alive, 
and then as I say — [JExit right, muttering to herself. 

Hb. 

[Re-entering left, still more wretched, with watch.] 
Now I shall just count how many times I do this 
confounded circle in the next ten minutes, and then, 
when it's twenty past, I've done with it. [Sniffs the 
air.] Funny smell of — f f f f — scent or something. 
Flowers, I suppose. [Li^Us another oigaa^Ue.] Thank 
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goodness I brought these out with me. Might have 
brought some Kght literature too— the " Encyclopsedia 
Britauuica " or something — if I'd known ; only it's 
really too beastly chilly to sit still. If the rain comes 
on, that lets me off. Meanwhile, here goes for the 
weary round. [Exit right y talking to himaelf. 

She. 

[Re-entering left, indignant,^ Every second makes 
it more — more impossible. Oh, won't I make him 
feel bad ! [Sniffs the air.] Funny smell of — ^f f f f — 
smoke. Must be my imagination. Or my clothes. 
Yes, I'd have gone in ages ago if I weren't deter- 
mined to punish him on the spot. Meanwhile, I'm 
getting perfectly giddy going round and round. But 
I don't care — not I ! When once I make up my 

mind to a thing 

[Exit quickly right, talking to hersel^^ 

He. 

[Re-entering left, at a lyrisk pace, with coUar turned 
up, and hands in his pockets,] Beginning to feel like 
a dotty old circus horse. Can't be helped. It'll keep 
off double pneumonia. In fact, we might take it a 
little faster. [Exit rights quickly. 

She. 

[Re-entering left, very quickly,] If I don't keep up 
my circulation I shall catch my death of cold and 
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begin to sneeze, and then good-bye to dignity and 
everything else. [IJimt right, quickly. 

He. 

[Re-entering left, still faster,'] Time nearly up, 
thank goodness. [Exit right. 

She. 

[Re-entering as before.'] What w&nH I say to him ? 

[Eocit right. 
[He comes on and goes off rapidly vnthout a 
word, hut with an expression of suppressed 
fury and resignation. She follows in 
exG/ctly the samie way. He repeats this 
once more. She w about to follow, but 
stops short in centre. 

She. 

There ! The rain ! Now I'm off. Which is the 
shortest way in ? This. 

[She turns book, and runs towards left. 

He. 

[Running on left at the same moment.] Thank 
Heaven, the rain ! 

[They collide violently. She screa/ms. 

He. 
I beg your pardon. 
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She. 
How dare you sp — speak to me ? ^ 

Hb. 
I'm afraid you've been 



She. 
[Icily.] Oh, pray don't apologise — ^for anything. 

He. 

/ apologize ? 

She. 

Are you aware that you asked me to come here at 
six o'clock, and that it is now close on half -past ? 

He. 

I ought to be aware of it, as I have been waiting 
here since before six. 

She. 

Oh, may you be forgiven I As I happen to have 
been here at one minute past six. 

He. 
Here ? Excuse me. 

She. 

Here. And of course I shouldn't have waited a 
minute for you if I hadn't 
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He. 

You waited for me / But, great Goodness I IVe 
been walking round and round this clump of thing- 
ummies till I didn't know if I was a dancing dervish 
or a spinning top. 

She. 

So have I. I*m sick and giddy with it, and — ^and 
— [chokingly] fiMrious with you. 

He. 

But it's impossible — unless — [beginning to laugh] 
— unless we've both been going round in the same 
direction. 

She. 
[Beginning to laugh,] Oh, don't. 

« 

He. 
But that's what must have happened. 

She. 

Oh, Dick, it's too imbecile, I'm much too angry to 
laugh. [Laughs hysterically.] 

He. 
And I'm much too disappointed. 

She. 
There's the dressing bell. [Prepares to go. 
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He. 

[Drawing her dewn on to thf. Wttj.] Bother the 
dressing bell ! 

She. 

And it's raining. Dick, I must run, and we 
mustn't be seen coming in together. Aunt Agatha 
— ^you must go one way, and I'll go the other ; and 
let's start fair this time — [tragically^ — or we may go 
round and round the house, and never, never meet 
again. 

He. 

I was just going to suggest that we should never, 
never part again. What do you think ? 

She. 
[Shyly,'] I think — that I must think about it. 

He. 

It would be the safest way of not missing each other 
again like this — much the safest and the best. 

She. 
Oh, Dick. It's pouring ! 

•He. 
It isn't safe for us to part, you know. 

She. 
Only as far as the house. 
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He. 
Well — I suppose we must chance it. 

She. 
[Going to the right,"] We really must. Now then. 

He. 
[At left,] One, two, three — and away. 

She. 

[At right] One, two, three and — away. 

[They run quickly off^ laughing. 



Curtain. 
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DRAMATIS PERSONA 

A Girl, of about twenty -two. 

Scene : A poorly-fumigJied room^ lit only by' the light from 
afire in a small graie on the left. Small pia/no in prominent 
'position. Piles of music. Door right * 

Time : A winter evening. 

* This play can be acted without a curtain, and the back of 
a piano could be represented. 
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Enter The Girl, in Juxt and jacket of a very simple 
hut artistic description. She carries a rmtsic-case. 

The Girl. 

[Wearily.] Oh dear, the lamp not lit. Where are 
the matches ? [Gropes for them on mantdpiecCy table, 
dec] That's the very worst of living alone, nobody to 
get anything ready for one, however tired one may 
be, and after a concert rehearsal one is tired, and no 
mistake. Oh, bother it, I can't find them. [Goes 
towards helL] And I keep forgetting the bell's broken. 
[Goes to door and caMs^ Mrs. Blokes! [Pause,] 
Mrs. Blokes! 

Voice of Mrs. Blokes /rom downstairs* 

Yes, Miss. 

The Girl. 

Qfh, Mrs. Blokes, I can't find any matches. 

Voice, as before. 

There ! I W meant to put a box. I've just got 

* This must be done by The Girl, with her head through 
the doorway. 

H 
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me 'ands in the suet. Would you make shift, Miss, 
with a bit of paper and the fire? I'll bring 'em 
directly. 

The Girl. 
All right. And I'm ready for supper, please 

Voice. 

To be shore. Will you 'ave the cocoa made with 
water. Miss ? I'm just hout of milkc 

The Girl. 

[Resignedly i\ Very well. Make it with anything you 
like, only let it be something hot, please. [Looking 
alxmt aa she tcdks,^ Where can I find a bit of paper ? 
Poor Mrs. Blokes. Out of milk, out of matches, too, 
I expect ; out of everything except temper, as usual. 
And I seem to be out of paper. [Looks on writing 
desk^ Where's the key of my desk ? Am I to spend 
the whole evening in looking for things ? [She takes 
a piece of jKvper out of her pockety and reads hyf/relight^ 
What's this ? ** Soleing and heeling one pair ladies' 
boots, two-and-six. Paid." That'll do, [Holds it in 
the fi/re and lights the lamp with it,^ Now don't smell 
more than you can help to-night, dear lamp, or you'll 
bie the last straw. There ! [She t^kes off her hat and 
ja/iket'\ Now I'll try not to look at ihe clock, and 
then I can pretend it's nearly bed-time. [Goes to the 



\ 
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mantelpiece and look9 deliberately at the dock.] Nearly 
nine o' clock. I'll — Hullo ! — ^letters ? [She snatches 
up two letters which are resting against the dock,^ Two 
— that's quite a pile for me. [Hurries to the lamp,] 
The Maestro ! [excitedly] from Milan — and — Stephen. 
[Begins to open the letter quickly, but checks hersdf,] 
No, yours first, Maestro; you concern my art, which 
must always come first ; and it's so dear of you to 
write to me on your short holiday. [She places the 
tampon a small tahle by the fender, and sits in/ront of 
the fire.] Stephen, you must wait. [She puts down 
Stephens letter, and gazes wistfully at it, whilst she 
slowly opens the Maestro^ s, throwing the envelope on the 
fare, and sighing deeply as she reads out :] " My dear 
child " — I suppose all singing masters call their pupils 
" My dear child " ; it's the accepted convention. 
" You must do me a favour. I forgot to send my 
marked copy of the Handel Aria to the Scovella. Go 
to my house, find it, and send it off to her for me, like 
a good friend. Only you will know where to find it 
without making confusion." Dear Maestro ! " I 
return on the 26th. Let me find you progressing — 
always progressing — on, on, and up, to the very top ! 
Kemember that I count on you to make me more 
famous still. Never forget what I have said to you 
so often ; everything must be sacrificed to your art, 
because true art is worth every sacrifice. If you are 
an artist, forget that you are also a wonxan. Is it 
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not better to be a great artist than to be an insignifi- 
cant woman ? Keep yourself for art alone. Keep 
pure and wide your mind and your soul. Keep fixed 
your eyes on the mountain-top, and you will not 
grudge the climbing, even though it is sometimes 
hard." [^Dropping the letter in her lap,] Yes, Signor, 
it is sometimes hard — very hard — especially when 
money runs short by the way, and friends are calling 
to one all the time from below to turn back and to 
tread the flowers instead of the bare rock. However, 

" Come to me on the 27th, and bring the new 

Melodia. We will make it perfect. Once again, 
Excelsior! Your affectionate old Maest^, Giuglio 
Sosti." Yes, [Refolding the letter thoughtfyfly] 
excelsior ! That was your watchword. [She picks up 
Stephen's letter, but puts it douyri again.] No, Stephen, 
you must wait a little longer ; this is the important 
letter ; I must let it sink in. Dear Maestro. It was 
a fine watchword, and I wonder if you are happy now 
that you are at the top. I wonder if you found the 
climbing hard when you were young. Perhaps you 
were quite frivolous once upon a time. [She la/ughs.] 
But I can't imagine it. How lucky that I am not 
frivolous. Funny to think that I have never been to 
a dance; never worn a ball-dress; never flirted 
[glances at Stephen!s letter] — or hardly ever — no — 
never really flirted, because that wants a light hand 
and a light heart, and oh, dear ! how heavy one's heart 
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does feel sometimes — [getting upy impatiently] — more 
particularly on winter evenings when one's landlady 

won^t bring the supper and the lamp tmU pah ! 

[Tutms it dovm, and picks up the second letter with a 
smile,] Yes, it's your turn now, Stephen. \She sits 
down again and opens it with a sigh of contend.] You 
waited very goodly. Thank you. [Her fa^ie lights up 
as she reads out :] " My dear. I was at the concert 
last night, and longed to come and see you in the 
artists' room afterwards, but I couldn't trust myself. 
You had looked so pale and so unutterably sweet that 
I could never have held my tongue as I truthfully 
meant to do. And now that I have come home, and 
thought things out again, I find that I must speak to 
you after all. Dearest, you sang most beautifully. 
But you know that I feel all your feelings when you 
are near me, and I could feel so distinctly to-night 
that you were not contented. I won't say not happy, 
because I know how much happiness of a kind you find 
in your art. But oh, don't forget that the woman in 
you has even greater claims than the artist, and that 
it is an insult to nature to sacrifice all your youth to 
the austere muses. Nature will surely be revenged. 
You have already sacrificed, all your girlhood. Are 
you to sacrifice all your womanhood as well ? And 
must marriage, after all, snatch you entirely from 
your art ? You will repeat, I know, that it cannot be 
the same — ^that art is jealous and will not be mixed 
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with the commoner joys. But if you share your Uf© 
with one who understands and sympathises — one who 
will do his utmost to keep you linked to your first love 
— will it not rather complete you — perfect you — give 
to your beautiful voice the one and only thing that it 
lacks — the thrill that goes from heart to heart ? Dear, 
I don't want to add a moment's trouble to your day ; 
I am only asking that you may try to think of me 
sometimes — try to realise my terrible devotion to you 
and — to forgive me." [ffer voice falters at the last few 
wards, amd she sits silently crying for a minute,^ 
Stephen, it is cruel of you. Why can't you leave me 
as I am ? I've told you all my reasons over and over 
again. Is it fair to write to me like this, when I'm so 
tired that I can't think at all ? Oh, Stephen, I'm 
glad that you're not here ; I believe that I should have 
to cry, which is a thing I never do, on principle. 
[Turns back to the letter,^ Poor Stephen ! you do love 
me dreadfully y and I rmistnH love you. What would 
the Maestro say ? Oh, what would he think of me ? 
He'd wither me with gibes — he'd scorch me with j 

sarcasms. Oh, I couldn't. [Jwinping up^ Besides, I 
am not old yet. I can wait. I've plenty of time to 
think about it. I won't answer either of them to- 
night. I won't worry about it till the morning. I'll 
go to bed and sleep on it — as soon as I've had my 
supper. Oh dear, can Mrs. Blokes be out of water ? 
[Goes towards the beU, and twms impatiently^] Oh, 
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that bell! [Goes to the door and calls as before.] 
Mrs. Blokes ! 

Voice. 
Yes, Miss. 

The Girl. 

Are you bringing the cocoa ? 

Voice. 

In 'alf a minute, Miss. It*s the bread and butter. 
I was jest hout of butter, but I've borrered some off of 
Mrs. Snipes, and 

The Girl. 

All right. I'll have it in my bedroom, please, Mrs. 
Blokes. I am going to bed now. 

Voice. 
All right. Miss. It'll be up in a minute. 

The Girl. 

Thank you. [ShiUs the door,] I do hope I shall 
sleep. I'm afraid I shan't till I've come to some sort 
of decision in mv own mind. I must write to them 
both to-morrow. [Picks up the letters,] Oh, Maestro, 
you're a hard master. But I do appreciate it. And 
Stephen, you're a cruel lover [smiling]. And I do 
appreciate it. Funny, their coming together, these 
two letters that would tear me in opposite directions. 
If I only knew what to say ; what to feel ; how to 
decide. WeU, well, I said I'd leave it till to-morrow. 
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The moiTOW may bring counsel. If one could enjoy 
sleep, how I should enjoy it to-night. Where's my 
candle? Here we are. Oh, dear, no matches again. I 
must make some spills. In this abode of chronic 
makeshift and out-of -every thingness, spills are an 
absolute necessity. But for to-night — any old scrap 
of pa]^er. [Hunting ahauU^ Paper, yes, that is the 
trouble. [Looking at the letters in her hand and 
hesitating^ Well, Maestro, dear, I won't forget what 
you say — I never could forget — and you'd like to 
know that you were useful in a domestic emergency 
as well as helpful in spiritual trouble. [She screws 
his letter into a twist, and lights it at the fire.] So, thank 
you, dear Master, that's beautiful, [She lights the 
candle toith it, and throws the rest on to the fire.] 
Good night ! [She waves her hand to the flames, a/nd 
takes up Stephen's letter,] Perhaps you will be useful 
another time. [She kisses it, puts it into her di*ess, 

and takes up her candle,] But now 1 must go 

and think out my problem. If only I could decide ! 
But I don't believe I ever shall. [She goes slowly and 
thoughtfully out at the door,] 

Curtain. 
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